THE    GREAT    WAR

bundle of the dangerous pamphlets the young lady
hurried out, then, under some pretext, she
returned and removed all the rest.

Mme Anna Krysinska knew herself to be in
mortal danger when her servant girl came in to
inform her that there were some Russian soldiers
inquiring for her, for she had revolvers and reports
intended for headquarters hidden in her fiat.
But she did not lose her head. Placing every-
thing into a pair of shopping bags, she and
the girl calmly walked out of the building. That
night the police came, but found nothing. The
girl was arrested, but later released for lack of
proof.

The number of such cases was legion, and the
women were rarely caught. Nor did they recoil
from participating in the work of tracking down
and * liquidating' informers, though, naturally,
no detailed instances are recorded.

One of the most dangerous places for the
Polish organization was Lublin, which was a
Russian supply centre and the counter-espionage
was particularly strong. Accordingly, the proportion
of Polish losses was high. Many of the victims
were women. Mme Maria Optolowicz was one of
those who died in a Russian prison. There were
many narrow escapes, too, as when a group of
Poles dynamited a Russian train and one of them
was severely injured. The helpless man was carried
by his comrades to a nearby vicarage, then trans-
ported to the home of a woman member of the
Polish organization and from there, disguised as